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he showed to his mother, the generosity he exercised towards his
sisters, the kindness with which he behaved to the rest of his family,
and the unblemished integrity that influenced every part of his con-
duct They were qualities in his exemplary and amiable character
with which you are perfectly well acquainted. It is equally un-
necessary to add how sincerely he was beloved by his country; the
general concern that appeared at his funeral fenders it sufficiently
evident. What increase, then, could the addition of a few more years
have made to the glory and happiness of his life? For admitting
that old age does not necessarily bring on a state of imbecility (as
Cato, I remember, maintained in a conversation with Scipio and my-
self about a year before his death), it certainly impairs, at least, that
vigor and vivacity which Scipio still possessed at the time of his de-
cease.
Such, then, was the course of his happy and honorable days, that
neither his felicity nor his fame could have received any farther
increase. And as to his death, it was much too sudden to have been
attended with any sensible degree of pain. By what cause that un-
expected event was occasioned is by no means indeed clear; the gen-
eral suspicions concerning it you well know. One circumstance, at
least, is unquestionable: that of all the many brilliant days he had en-
joyed, the last of his life was the most completely illustrious. For
it was on the very evening which preceded his death that he received
the singular honor, at the breaking up of the senate, of being con-
ducted to his house by all the members of the august assembly,
attended by the several ambassadors both from Latium and the allies
of the Roman Commonwealth. So that he cannot, it should seem, so
properly be said to have descended into the regions of the infernal
deities as to have passed at once from the supreme height of human
glory to the mansions of the celestial gods. For I am by no means a
convert to the new doctrine which certain philosophers have lately
endeavored to propagate; who maintain that death extinguishes the
whole man, and his soul perishes with the dissolution of his body.
Indeed, the practice of our ancestors alone, abstracted from the
opinion of the ancient sages, weighs more with me than all the argu-
ments of these pretended reasoners. For certainly our forefathers
would not so religiously have observed those sacred rites which have
been instituted in honor of the dead if they had supposed that the
deceased were in no respect concerned in the performance of them.
But the conviction arising from this consideration is much strengthened
when I add to it the authority of those great masters of reason, who
enlightened our country by the schools they established in Great
Greece, during the flourishing ages of that now deserted part of
Italy. And what has a still farther influence in determining my per-
suasion is the opinion of that respectable moralist who, in the judg-